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In his Essays in Biblical Greek, published in 1889, the late Dr. 
Edwin Hatch declared : " The language of the New Testament 
has not yet attracted the special attention of any considerable 
scholar. There is no good lexicon. There is no philological 
commentary. There is no adequate grammar. In our own Uni- 
versity there is no professor of it, but only a small endowment 
for a terminal lecture, and four small prizes." 

To this somewhat sweeping statement Dr. T. K. Abbott takes 
exception in his recent volume of Essays, Chiefly on the Original 
Texts of the Old and New Testaments, endeavoring to show that 
Dr. Hatch's own essays, while suggestive and valuable, seem to 
indicate that he was not acquainted with the best work which 
has been done in New Testament lexicography, and as a conse- 
quence, offered as new some things that are old, and as true some 
things that are erroneous. It is especially surprising that Dr. 
Hatch should wholly ignore, if indeed he was not wholly ignorant 
of, the admirable lexicon of Professor Thayer, notable not only 
for its reproduction of the work of Wilke and Grimm, but, not 
less, for its systematic endeavor to refer the student to the latest 
research in the lines of lexicographical study. With this book 
and the very different but also very valuable Biblico-Theological 
lexicon of Cremer, we have not indeed all that we desire, but we 
can hardly say with Dr. Hatch that there is no good lexicon of 
the New Testament. 
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But is the case the same in the department of grammar ? 
Must it not be admitted, to the disgrace of Biblical scholarship, 
that Dr. Hatch was quite within bounds in saying that we have 
no adequate grammar of the New Testament ? The valuable 
labors of Buttmann and Winer in Germany, of their English 
translators and annotators in England and America, as well as 
of independent workers in England, such as T. S. Green, S. G. 
Green, Webster, and Simcox, are surely to be recognized with 
appreciation. Yet it must be frankly admitted that none of 
these writers has given to students of the Greek Testament a 
grammar of New Testament Greek adequate to their need. 
Such a grammar ought to rest upon a broad foundation of 
knowledge, not only of classical Greek, but of Indo-European 
philology ; it ought to embody the results of an exhaustive 
examination of New Testament Greek in the light of this 
broader knowledge ; it ought to be buttressed by a familiar 
acquaintance with the Greek of writers contemporary with those 
of the New Testament ; while thoroughly scientific in its pre- 
sentation of the facts of the Greek language, it ought to be 
adapted in form to the needs of interpreters whose mother- 
tongue is English, and this requires that it rest upon a knowledge 
of the English language as thorough as that which is required 
of the Greek. It is no injustice to say that none of our present 
grammars fulfil these reasonable demands. 

Classical philology has made immense advances in the last 
forty years, and as a consequence our classical grammars have 
been almost radically revised. But of all this progress it would 
almost seem as if New Testament scholars had remained in 
ignorance. Certain it is that we are compelled to cite as our 
best authorities either books written before comparative philology 
had made its almost revolutionizing contributions to Greek 
grammar or books which make little use of these contributions. 



Scarcely less serious is the defect in form and construction 
of our best New Testament grammars. The student who, having 
studied classical Greek in an American college in the last decade, 
comes to the study of New Testament Greek and seeks a gram- 
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mar to aid him must be directed to a work which, in place of 
clearly defined principles simply stated, furnishes prolonged dis- 
cussions shaped, in part by forgotten controversies, in part by 
grammatical doctrines so long discarded that our student has 
never heard of them unless he has chanced to be a student of 
the history of Greek grammar as well as of the Greek language 
tself. 

Surely no one will hold that this defect is justified by the 
intrinsic inferiority of the New Testament writings to those of 
classical writers. It can no longer be justified on the plea that 
the usages of the New Testament idiom are too irregular to 
permit of exact grammatical statement. Nor can we plead that 
there is no interest in the study of the New Testament sufficient 
to justify the large labor necessary to produce such a grammar 
as we have described. With all the attention that the newer 
sciences are attracting, the New Testament is still diligently 
studied by large numbers. Indeed, it may be doubted whether 
it ever attracted a larger number of students, earnest, eager and 
intelligent, than are now studying it. The intrinsic value of the 
book, and the earnest attention which it is receiving, not only 
justify but demand the very best instruments for its interpreta- 
tion. Among these none is more needed than a grammar worthy 
to stand in the first rank of scientific grammars. Here is a 
splendid task ready to some scholar's hand. It is to be hoped 
that we shall not have many years more to wait before the 
scholar shall appear and the task be accomplished. 



To many of our readers this plea for a grammatical instru- 
ment of keener edge for the interpretation of the New Testament 
will doubtless seem an anachronism. They will say that the day 
in which grammar was studied for its own sake, and when ancient 
literature was looked upon as valuable chiefly for the opportunity 
which it afforded for intellectual gymnastics, has gone by for the 
classics at least, and ought by all means to have gone by for the 
Bible as well. They will remind us that literature is now studied 
for its meaning, not for its grammar, and that a knowledge of 
the historical situation is more helpful as an aid to interpretation 
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than is grammar. This, in general, subject to some necessary 
modifications, is certainly to be conceded. In Biblical study, 
not less than in the Greek and Roman classics, we have abundant 
reason to recognize gratefully the great benefit that has accrued 
to interpretation from the additions that have been made to our 
knowledge of the history of the times from which our books 
have come, and from the employment of the historical material 
thus obtained for the elucidation of the book itself. But it is a 
total mistake to suppose that the historical and the grammatical 
methods are antagonistic, or that the incoming of historical 
knowledge renders exact grammatical knowledge useless. 
Rather is it true that the advance along historical lines calls for 
a corresponding advance along grammatical lines. 

It is worthy of notice that in the study of the classical Greek 
and Latin literature, there has been an approximately parallel 
development and progress along these two lines. The same 
years which have seen great progress in historical and archaeolog- 
ical research and have witnessed almost a revolution in the 
method of teaching Greek and Latin literature, have been not 
less marked for progress in philological and specifically gram- 
matical knowledge. Nor is it altogether strange that this should 
be so. The very recognition of the fact that grammar is not an 
end in itself, but only a servant of the nobler art of interpretation, 
gives to grammar a dignity and significance which it could not 
have when it stood alone, or was reckoned as a sort of mental 
trapeze on which the youth might exercise his mind. It has 
happened to Greek grammar as it has happened to persons, that 
humbling itself it has been exalted. 



One phase of the effect which the recognition of its subordi- 
nate place has had upon grammar is interestingly presented in 
Professor Goodwin's preface to the recently issued revised edition 
of his Greek Grammar. Referring to the enlargement of suc- 
cessive editions, he says : 

"I trust that no one will infer from this repeated increase in 
the size of the book that I attribute ever increasing importance 
to the study of formal grammar in school. On the contrary, 
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the growth of the book has come from a more decided opinion 
that the amount of grammar which should be learned by rote 
is exceedingly shall compared with that which every real student 
of the classics must learn in a very different way. When it was 
thought that the pupil must first learn his Latin and Greek gram- 
mar and then learn to read Latin and Greek, it was essential to 
reduce a school grammar to its least possible dimensions. Now, 
when a more sensible system leaves most of the details of grammar 
to be learned by the study of special points which arise in reading 
or writing, the case is entirely different ; and few good teachers 
or good students are any longer grateful for a small grammar, 
which must soon be discarded as the horizon widens and new 
questions press for an answer." 

What the New Testament grammar needs is, indeed, not 
enlargement, but correction and simplification. But here, as in 
the case of the classical grammar, the demand for improvement 
is based not on the conviction that grammar is to be studied as 
an end in itself, but on the recognition of the subordinate place 
of grammar. If the sword is to be worshiped or be used merely 
for fencing practice, it matters little how dull it is. If it is to 
do actual execution, it must needs have shape and edge. 



